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American Presidential Rhetoric from Ronald 
Reagan to George W. Bush: Another Look 

at Civil Religion 



The period since 1980 in the United States offers an opportunity to reexamine the 
"American civil religion " hypothesis as putforth by sociologist Robert N. Bellah. 
In a time of massive changes both domestically and globally, presidential rheto- 
ric on God and country underwent important shifts in substance and style. The 
author examines several major myths by which Americans have afßrmed their 
identity historically, and how these have informed the rhetoric of presidents 
Ronald Reagan, George H. W. Bush, William J. Clinton, and George W. Bush. It 
is argued that populär and highly contested "public faiths" in the United States 
blending religious and political ideals take diverse forms of expression and vary 
in the degree to which they approach a civil religion ofthe sort Bellah imagined. 
In this recent period, a shift toward religious nationalism is clearly evident. 

Key words: civil religion ■ presidential rhetoric ■ American myths ■ religion and 
politics 



Aux Etats-Unis, la periode posterieure ä 1980 permet de reexaminer l'hypothese 
de la "religion civile americaine ", teile qu 'avancee par le sociologue Robert 
N. Bellah. En des temps de transformation radicale, ä la fois locale et globale, 
la rhetorique presidentielle au sujet de Dieu et de la patrie a connu des varia- 
tions importantes, tant en terme de contenu que de style. L 'auteur examine plu- 
sieurs mythes majeurs au travers desquels les Americains ont historiquement 
affirme leur identite. 11 analyse egalement comment ces mythes ont impregne la 
rhetorique des presidents Ronald Reagan, George H.W. Bush, William J. Clinton 
et George W. Bush. II avance que les "croyances publiques " populaires et hau- 
tement contestees aux Etats-Unis, melant des ideaux religieux et politiques, 
prennent des formes d 'expression diverses et varient sehn leur degre de proxi- 
mite d'avec la religion civile, du type imagine par Bellah. Durant cette periode 
recente, un glissement vers le nationalisme religieux apparait clairement. 

Mots-cles: religion civile ■ rhetorique presidentielle ■ mythes americains ■ 
religion et politique 



Introduction 

Beginning with the Reagan presidency in 1980, there was a resurgence of 
national religious rhetoric within the United States. Its rhetorical style was 
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distinctive in tone and fervor and carried over into the presidency of George 
Herbert Walker Bush, later resurfacing after the Clinton years even more stri- 
dently during George W. Bush's presidency. Invoking biblical symbols and 
myths, this "religion of the nation" was, and continues to be, noisy and com- 
bative, voiced by figures in the highest echelons of the American government 
as well as by religious leaders; indeed, the period is characterized by the close 
alignment of conservative evangelical Christian faith and politics, manifest both 
domestically and in dealings with other nations. If, as Benedict Anderson (1983) 
says, a country can be thought of as an "imagined Community," then during this 
period the United States re-imagined itself and its role within the world. And 
critical to this re-imagining process was the role of religio-political rhetoric itself 
in reshaping national self-understanding. 

If we think of religio-political rhetoric as a cultural repertoire of myths, Sym- 
bols, rituals, stories, and texts that can be drawn upon, then this period offers an 
opportunity for examining shifts in content and style, and particularly in the lan- 
guage and Symbols of American presidents. It is of theoretical interest to consider 
how this more recent rhetoric compares with that described by Robert N. Bellah 
in his classic essay "Civil Religion in America" (1967), even though less than 
a decade later, after the Vietnam War and Watergate, he himself described it as 
having become little more than an "empty and broken shell" (1975: 142). Ques- 
tions obviously arise: if the civil religion Bellah had so elegantly described and 
saw as arising out of the nation's experience and struggles in its 200-year use 
of rieh biblical symbols was now bankrupt, how are we to understand the resur- 
gence of religio-political rhetoric of the post- 1980s period? Is it a return to what 
he had envisioned in the 1967 essay, or something quite different, perhaps more 
like religious nationalism? 

With these questions in the background, this paper focuses particularly on 
the national myths invoked during this period - from the time of the Cold War 
with the Soviet Union down to the post-9/11 mobilization against Islamic terror- 
ists and the Iraq War. 

Myths are the means by which a nation affirms its deepest identities and 
frames its rationale for political action; they are the elementary, yet profound, 
stories giving meaning and purpose to the collective life of a people; they evoke 
the imagination, so crucial to national self-understanding. Functioning largely 
at the unconscious level in the minds of Citizens, they are activated though ritual, 
and particularly during times of national threat — indeed, as historian Richard 
T. Hughes has pointed out (2003), in such moments myths are easily absolu- 
tized, or turned into hardened, reified realities taken to be literally true. In this 
essay I argue that some grasp of America's national myths is essential to under- 
standing not just the resurgence of nationalistic religious rhetoric but also the 
country's domestic and foreign policy in this recent period. Because myths give 
direction and legitimaey to political action, they are the foundations upon which 
national ideologies take shape. 

My analysis draws upon, yet differs in its scope and emphasis from, that 
put forth by Roberta L. Coles in her excellent essay on American presidential 
rhetoric (2002). Rather than focus upon "Manifest Destiny" as the central theme 
as she does, I examine the particular myths resurfacing in this rhetoric and what 
they reveal about American identity, themes that are discernible in Statements 
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by all four presidents during this period but most especially by the three 
Republicans. As such, the doctrine of Manifest Destiny is not one of the founda- 
tional myths of the United States but is instead a composite drawing-upon of all 
those myths — in particular, the myths of "Chosen Nation", "Nature's Nation", 
and "Millennial Nation". 

The myth of a Chosen Nation arises out of the Hebrew Bible and suggests 
that Americans are exceptional in having a covenant with God: they are the New 
Israel in the language of the early Puritans. A second myth of origin — Nature's 
Nation, emerging out of the Enlightenment and Deism — gave rise to the notion 
that the United States arose out of the natural order, and that the country reflects 
the way God had intended things to be from the beginning of time. Building 
upon both of these foundational myths, the Millennial Nation myth implies that 
God chose America to bless the nations of the world with the unfolding of a 
golden age. The last two are obviously complimentary: one looking to the begin- 
ning of time, the other looking to the end of time. 

Focusing upon these myths, how they are used, by whom, and in what cir- 
cumstances, we gain insight into the shifting styles of religio-political rhetoric 
and their meanings. Hence the task in this essay is twofold: first, to sort out these 
mythic themes in relation especially to war and the role of the United States 
globally; and second, to offer commentary on how this rhetoric resonates with 
the broader religious and political shifts within the United States over the past 
quarter-century, and what all this might imply for conceptualizing civil religion. 



1. Ronald Reagan and religious rhetoric 

Ronald Reagan stepped onto the national stage at a propitious moment. The 
country was mired in an energy crisis with Americans facing long gas lines and 
double-digit mortgage interest rates. President Jimmy Carter was an easy tar- 
get for blame. Carter's presidency had also raised expectations among religious 
conservatives that the country would become more aligned with traditional reli- 
gious and moral values. These expectations were fueled by a growing funda- 
mentalist and evangelical wing of American religion at the time — a backlash in 
religious mood in response to the youth culture of the 1960s and early 1970s, and 
more specifically the 1962 decision banning organized prayer in public schools 
and the 1973 Supreme Court Roe v. Wade decision that guaranteed the right to 
an abortion. Despite Carter's being a "born-again" Southern Baptist, his moder- 
ate religious views and failure to endorse the positions of the Reverend Jerry 
Falwell and, after 1979, Falwell's newly organized Moral Majority and other 
conservative organizations such as Christian Voice and Religious Roundtable, 
led many to become disenchanted with him. 

Reagan emerged as the leader who would ride the crest of dissatisfaction 
on the part of a growing majority of white evangelical Protestants especially, 
one who could truly advance a social conservative agenda. His leadership 
meshed well, too, with worries about the country's diminished power abroad 
and fear that the Soviet Union had achieved military superiority over the United 
States. More than just the Vietnam debacle, there were the Arab oil boycott, the 
Iran hostage crisis, and other international setbacks, all having deeply eroded 
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American national pride and the country's reputation. Thus both domestic and 
global concems sparked a new level of aggressive political involvement on the 
part of the Religious Right, bringing together many evangelical Protestants, 
traditional Catholics, and Orthodox Jews. 

Given this religio-political context, Reagan's use of sacred Symbols and 
mythic themes was reassuring and hopeful for the future: "America was weak 
and freedom everywhere was under siege," he would say as a national hero in 
1988, describing the Situation when he took office and who turned the country 
around. Without referring to it as such, he made use of the myth of a Chosen 
Nation, thereby restoring pride and a sense of superiority to people who feit that 
something had gone wrong with the country. Time and time again in his Speeches, 
Reagan defined the nation's identity by making use of this mythic framework, 
one instance being: "If you take away the belief in a greater future, you cannot 
explain America — that we're a people who believed in a promised land; we were 
a people who believed we were chosen by God to create a greater world" (1984). 

In reaching out to religious conservatives often he juxtaposed highly charged 
national Symbols. In his well-known speech to the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals on 8 March 1983 he cited a long list of ills facing the country — abortion, 
illegitimate births, the possible loss of parental rights, the banning of prayer in 
public schools, modern-day secularism — and then appealed to his audience to 
join him in the "struggle between right and wrong, and good and evil" and in 
believing that "freedom prospers only when the blessings of God are avidly 
sought and humbly accepted." Phrases like these galvanized public support by 
effectively conflating notions of God, country, freedom, and goodness. In ask- 
ing Americans to "join him" in these Crusades, he created close, if fictive, bonds 
with his audiences, inspiring them to align themselves with a moral vision of 
God-fearing individuals who lived in a very special and blessed country. Blur- 
ring distinctions between public and private faith, his rhetoric had the effect of 
tapping deeply feit sentiments that religion had lost its presence within the pub- 
lic arena and should be restored. 

He made effective use as well of the other two primal myths — Nature's 
Nation and Millennial Nation — and, again, did so with words and Symbols 
meaningful to ordinary people. Because the country and its way of life, includ- 
ing democracy and capitalism, was rooted in the design of nature, then it was 
unique among countries by being above the plane of ordinary history; and if 
removed from the vicissitudes of history, then America was good and innocent 
in a manner unmatched by other nations. Closely aligned with the myth was 
the notion that America was ever-evolving, unlimited in its possibilities as long 
as freedom was maintained. "The calendar can't measure America because we 
were meant to be an endless experiment in freedom, with no limit to our reaches, 
no boundaries to what we can do, no end point to our hopes," Reagan said in 
1987, capturing succinctly what lies at the heart of the myth of Nature's Nation. 
Implicit was the assumption that the American people, and consequently their 
social and political institutions, were ordained by Divine Providence by virtue of 
their special creation as God's people, unlike others in the world, who may but 
yearn for freedom. 

Similarly, the myth of the Millennial Nation locates the nation outside of 
ordinary time, but at the end of history rather than at its beginning. It envisions 
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America in a leadership role within the world, which in time will usher in the 
final golden age, giving the entire world what the United States uniquely has 
to offer — "freedom, democracy and human dignity for all mankind," as Reagan 
said in 1984. Reagan was most passionate and articulate — some would say 
eloquent — when projecting a millennial vision of America within the world. In 
that same address to the National Association of Evangelicals in 1983, which 
perhaps more than any other speech outlined a comprehensive moral agenda 
for his presidency, he spoke of keeping "alight the torch of freedom" around 
the world, of preserving "peace through strength," and of defending the nation 
against the "aggressive impulses of an evil empire." Though he spoke of an evil 
empire on other occasions, nowhere was this phrase used more effectively than 
with this audience, who on hearing him would immediately couch its meaning in 
theological terms. He was skillful with generic Symbols — such as "a shining city 
of a hill" adapted from the early Puritan John Winthrop, who, in Reagan's words 
was "an early freedom man" — capturing in the same sentence the attention 
both of religious audiences and of those who were less religious, even secular- 
minded, but deeply patriotic and freedom-loving. His public oratory in fact often 
blurred perceptions of his own faith and practice; perceived as deeply religious, 
he was not a church-going man. In 1985 (162-3), sociologists N.J. Demerath III 
and Rhys H. Williams commented as follows: 

In many ways, Reagan is a prototype of the secularizing — although not fully secularized — 
person. With only vague denominational ties, his own religious practices are unclear and 
unintimidating . . . Some on the Religious Right are unsure if he is born again. According 
to others, he may be the least personally religious president in recent memory, and one for 
whom religion could be almost entirely a matter of form without function ... In a seculariz- 
ing America, a vote for Reagan may have become the political equivalent of attending church 
only on Christmas and Easter. 

The point is that Reagan brought Americans together less because of his 
visible religiosity than through his appeal to generalized mythic realities, and 
particularly when he described the United States as a God-fearing nation locked 
in a struggle with atheistic Communism. As sociologist Neil J. Smelser con- 
vincingly argues (2004: 276-9), fear of an external threat in a setting where 
God and country are closely aligned is powerful in reinforcing a Manichean- 
type morality, or tendency to frame conflicts with other nations as essentially 
a struggle of "good" versus "evil." In this instance it evoked a deep sense of 
"nationalism-patriotism," which aroused pride in, and defense of that which 
was understood to be genuinely American, as opposed to anything that might 
appear as "un-American." Reagan, the actor, understood the power of words and 
Symbols and used them effectively for political purposes. 



2. "Freedom" — a pivotal theme 

Freedom, or liberty, is the most cited sacred symbol in all the presidential 
Speeches surveyed in this essay. It is the keystone around which political and 
religious visions come together. Not surprisingly, Berkeley communication theo- 
rist George Lakoff (2006) Singles it out in his analysis of ideological "framing" 
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in his book Whose Freedom? The Battle Over America 's Most Important Idea. 
By "framing" he means the lens through which we view and interpret the world, 
constructions we place on what we observe. Reagan in 1988, for example, 
spoke of "the love of freedom that God places in each of us and whose defense 
He has entrusted in a special way to this nation." The frame connects God to 
freedom, and defending the latter to the nation, thus pulling all four into a com- 
posite picture. Or, cast in the terms of this present essay, framing is the means by 
which the three myths we are examining — Chosen People, Nature's Nation, and 
Millennial Nation — come together in describing, more or less, what America is 
about, at home and abroad. For political conservatives in particular, no other 
word today evokes as much patriotic emotion as does the notion of freedom, 
precisely because its meaning is linked to these mythic realities. 

Preserving and/or extending freedom is the rationale often put forward 
for America's need to be militarily streng and maintain a powerful role in a 
world threatened by tyranny. In 1991, President George Herbert Walker Bush 
announced the National Day of Prayer for Operation Desert Storm as follows: 

As one nation under God, we Americans are deeply mindful of both our dependence on the 
Almighty and our Obligation as a people . . . Entrusted with the holy gift of freedom and 
allowed to prosper in its great light, we have a responsibility . . . to use our strength and 
resources to help those suffering in the darkness of tyranny and repression. 

Here the customary "one nation under God" phrase, added to the Pledge of 
Allegiance during the Cold War years of the 1950s, is set forth as the fundamen- 
tal premise of civil religious faith. Because Americans are chosen by God, in the 
spirit of a covenant they must uphold its obligations. What they must respect 
above all eise is the "holy gift of freedom." Because freedom arose out of the 
natural order, it is the State of being that was originally intended by the Creator, 
an entitlement deriving from the laws of nature and of nature's God. For Bush, 
as for Reagan before him, freedom is prized not just for its own sake but because 
it yields valuable rewards — most notably, economic prosperity. Hence the free- 
enterprise System is not an arbitrarily constructed economic System, but instead 
one that Springs out of freedom as the natural condition of mankind. Not surpri- 
singly, then, there would be a "timeless yearning to be free," as President Bush 
asserted when speaking to the troops in Saudi Arabia in 1990. In the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, it had been the immigrant masses entering the United States 
that had yearned to be free, according to populär myth, but with the collapse of 
the Soviet Union such yearning now extended to those in the world who were 
suffering from the "darkness of tyranny and repression," and presumably wanted 
to be liberated. America's experience of being free and making freedom possible 
for others thus was a plan for the entire world. 

This rhetoric about a yearning for freedom reflected both the changing world 
conditions at the end of the Cold War and renewed American hopes. Unham- 
pered by dictators and state-dominated economics, people were now free to pur- 
sue their dreams — or so the American myth would have it. Commentators and 
politicians alike predicted the embrace of democracy and capitalism on the part 
of countries that had once been in the Soviet orbit. This expectation was intensi- 
fied by a millennial mentality: atheistic ideology was collapsing, belief in God 
and the embracing of freedom would naturally follow. Reagan had envisioned 
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this restoration of democracy, but George Herbert Walker Bush could now point 
more concretely to its realization. "Today," he proclaimed in 1991, "a trans- 
formed Europe Stands closer than ever before to its free and democratic destiny." 
The new world order was not only emerging, it had America's powerful stamp 
upon it. He elaborated: 

This order gains its mission and shape not just from shared interests, but from shared ideals. 
And the ideals that have spawned new freedoms throughout the world have received their 
boldest and clearest expression in our great country, the United States. Never before has the 
world looked more to the American example. Never before have so many millions drawn 
hope from the American idea. 

Given that freedom and prosperity are rooted in the natural order and should 
be yearned for by all mankind, it is but a short leap to the millennial vision in 
its strengest expression: America had a divine mission to take the lead in bring- 
ing these ideals to quick fruition. At times, the rationale expressed was that the 
United States had a role to help those suffering in the darkness of tyranny and 
repression, the assumption being that people would naturally respond favorably 
to a more democratic order; at other times, the argument was that freedom and 
prosperity would inevitably follow because people elsewhere greatly admired, or 
would soon come to admire, America as an example of democracy. 

Clinton made less use of freedom rhetoric, and when he did the focus was 
more upon the domestic scene. In his first inaugural address in 1993 he spoke 
of "our democracy" as "the engine of our own renewal" emphasizing that "we 
need each other" and that we "build that America, a nation ever moving for- 
ward, realizing the füll potential of all its Citizens." His millennial vision was 
that of the United States addressing inequality among its Citizens and building 
social institutions to meet all their needs. Earlier, when giving his acceptance 
speech at the Democratic National Convention in July 1992, he had called upon 
the nation to enter into a "New Covenant," drawing on a major religious Sym- 
bol and defining it as "a solemn agreement between the people and the gov- 
ernment, based not simply on what each of us can take, but on what all of us 
must give to the nation." Greatly influenced by President John F. Kennedy, he 
sought to re-kindle a style of patriotism that would Orient energies and commit- 
ments toward building a better country. Clinton envisioned not just creating a 
better country, but "building" democracy and freedom throughout the world in 
the sense of cultivating solidarity among peoples in a common cause. Sorting 
this out from a more subtle form of American intervention is not easy to do, but 
as a theme it was quite prominent. 

Clinton's style Stands in marked contrast to that of George W. Bush, who has 
spoken most fervently about America's mission to carry freedom to the world, 
especially after 11 September 2001. Extending freedom to Iraq would become 
the cause on which he would stake his legacy; in his second inaugural address 
in 2005, for example, he invoked the words "freedom," "free" and "liberty" 
49 times. Exactly how or when freedom is sufficiently established was left some- 
what open-ended. However, the logic appeared to be that an American effort was 
necessary for initiating the process of political change, but that freedom would 
come only when people in Iraq themselves championed this noble cause. No 
President in the past half-century has become so deeply enmeshed in a global 
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mission resting on so precarious a set of assumptions, rooted as the Iraq invasion 
was on some presumed affinity between America's millennial role and its opti- 
mistic belief in a predestined political outcome. As the president said in 2003 : 

The advance of freedom is the calling of our time; it is the calling of our country . . . we 
believe that liberty is in the design of nature; we believe that liberty is the direction of 
history. 

In this speech to the National Endowment for Democracy, President Bush 
buttressed his confidence in a triumphant outcome by calling attention to increase 
in the number of democratic countries in the world since the Reagan presidency. 
But it is not clear how this count was made, nor what criteria were used in defin- 
ing a "democratic country". What he seemed sure of is that the United States 
was at the forefront of this march toward freedom, and that its drumbeats were 
now being heard around the world. He made clear why he thought American- 
style democracy had, and should continue to have, great influence: 

It is no accident that the rise of so many democracies took place in a time when the world's 
most influential nation was itself a democracy... Freedom honors and unleashes human cre- 
ativity and creativity determines the strength and wealth of nations. Liberty is both the Plan 
of Heaven for humanity and the best hope for progress here on Earth. 

Nations of the world differ but "people everywhere, from all walks of life, 
from all religions," the president went on to say, "prefer freedom to violence and 
terror." People may be unable to act on this preference at present because the 
world is temporarily locked in a conflict between the "enemies of freedom" and 
the inevitable "force of freedom." Resolution of this conflict, he emphasized, 
depends upon Americans Standing firm in their appointed role as "the heirs of 
the tradition of liberty." Despite much struggle and suffering at the moment, 
ultimate success is assured for two reasons, emphasized at different times. 
First, "freedom and fear, justice and cruelty, have always been at war, and we 
know that God is not neutral between them," he stated in 2001, implying that 
the divine plan would inevitably work out. Second, "because of who we are — 
even when it is hard — ," he later said in 2004, "Americans always do what is 
right." Here, God 's plan for global freedom and the nation 's righteousness are 
explicitly conflated, perhaps the most staggering of all the claims arising out 
of American mythology. President Bush sometimes referred to God, sometimes 
to the somewhat more inclusive notion of the Almighty when describing this 
struggle for freedom; but he also made use of a mix of powerful Symbols such 
as "the force of freedom," "liberty," "progress," "hope," "Americans' righteous 
causes," "prosperity," "the Plan of Heaven," all intended to make the point that 
the nation's mission is indeed God's mission. 



3. Priestly and prophetic roles 

A distinction is often drawn between "priestly" and "prophetic" uses of civil 
religious rhetoric, to which we now turn. Priestly rhetoric blesses America as 
a chosen nation with a special mission to fulfill and legitimate its actions. It is 
the dominant chord in the civil religious chorus historically within the United 
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States. Prophetic rhetoric, in contrast, de-emphasizes notions of chosenness and 
uniqueness and, at its best, calls the country into question when it fails to live up 
to its own ethical ideals. 

Clearly, both the 41st and 43rd presidents — the two Bushes — have oper- 
ated more in the priestly style, speaking of the nation's duties to carry freedom 
and democracy abroad, stressing the leadership qualities of the United States, and 
frequently invoking the banner of the Almighty in support of these causes. Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush acted priestly during the Gulf War, when he requested 
in 1990 "that in churches . . . prayers be said for those who are committed to 
protect American interests." His candid acknowledgement that American inter- 
ests were the reason for prayer was unusually explicit; more typically, presidents 
have used their office to invoke blessings generally upon the country and its 
military forces in times of war. 

President Clinton drew upon the Chosen Nation (and its derivative, "prom- 
ised land") myth during the Kosovo years. As Roberta L. Coles (2002: 414) 
points out, he connected these myths with the task of building a nation "where 
our children can grow up safe from the shadows of intolerance and oppression." 
Compared with President Bush before him, he offered a more balanced perspec- 
tive on the role of the United States in the world, often pointing to its responsi- 
bilities as a superpower. In 1999, Clinton said: 

Because of the dramatic increase in our own prosperity and confidence in this, the longest 
peacetime economic expansion in our histoiy, the United States has the opportunity and, 
I would argue, the solemn responsibility to shape a more peaceful, prosperous, democratic 
world in the 2 1 st Century. 

He looked upon the United States' role in the world as that of being a model 
of peace and democracy. Because of the country's economic prosperity, he 
argued, it had a greater responsibility to assist countries in need. On occasion, 
he engaged directly in national self-critique and reflection: he called attention 
to the fact, for example, that the United States had fallen short of its promise 
to work toward perfection and, in one of his most pointed Statements, empha- 
sized that "if we want to be a force for good abroad, we must be good at home" 
(1999: 353). Comparing Clinton and the first Bush, Coles (2002: 414) correctly 
observes that "while Bush presents America as a shining example, Clinton, in 
his more humble style, presents a slightly tarnished example that nevertheless 
elicits the admiration of others." 

But it is in his successor that Clinton's more humble and softer style is more 
apparent. Clinton had advanced the idea that the nation was bound by a compact, 
and in so doing sought to diffuse social and ideological cleavages — both those 
within the country and those separating the United States from other nations; he 
drew upon a political theology that envisioned opportunity and responsibility as 
integrally related. Civil religion's Symbols and values provided a basis for prod- 
ding the country, not just blessing it or presuming God's favoritism (see Sarna, 
1994). Consequently, he tended not to make Claims about the country's innocence 
and exceptional righteousness, emphasizing instead that the United States could 
lead in modeling democracy only if it embodied the ideals for which the nation 
stood. While his was not a prophetic vision in a strong sense, he did make Amer- 
icans think about who they "were" as a nation as compared to what they "could 
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be." And in this respect, Clinton's appeal was primarily to moderate-minded, 
responsible Americans open to reason and who would embrace a political theo- 
logy merging, as commentator Steven Waldman (1996: 5) says, "the stern rheto- 
ric of conservatism with the generosity of liberalism." 

In comparison, George W. Bush envisioned much more clearly an "us" 
versus "them" world in which good and righteous Americans struggle against 
evil-doers who hate the freedom, democracy, and values for which the United 
States Stands. His Manichean-type rhetoric became more intense after the attacks 
on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, and was, of course, explained in 
part by these exceptional circumstances. Worries intensified about the likelihood 
of continued globally organized terrorism within the United States at the hands 
of radical Muslims, and possibly also by other non- Western religious groups, 
such as Sikhs and Hindus. With this identification of an enemy there came a 
resurfacing of the nation's myths of innocence and goodness, not all that surpris- 
ing in a moment of "cultural trauma," as Neil J. Smelser (2004: 276) describes 
it. The attacks exposed an underlying sensitivity on the part of Americans to 
foreign aggression and, most particularly, foreign invasion of its own soil, and 
thus aroused a righteous defensiveness that was reinforced, he suggests, by the 
American sense of religious "chosenness." Given that the nation's identity was 
so deeply rooted in Judeo-Christian myths, any attack from the outside would 
likely be seen as an attack not just upon the nation's fundamental political, eco- 
nomic, moral and religious values, but upon divine purpose itself. This being the 
case, a plan for immediate and strong action, unilaterally if necessary, was called 
for to assert both the nation's military superiority and, in a broader sense, align- 
ment with divine purpose. 

Thus the stage was set for Bush's fervent invoking of mythic rhetoric is 
support of military intervention in Iraq over six years. In his State of the Union 
Address in 2003 he proclaimed that "free people will set the course of history," 
reaffirming his conviction that the United States and its freedom-loving allies 
would inevitably define the world's future. He acknowledged that the course of 
history might not seem obvious in the short term, and that some people would 
envision other outcomes, but that its long-term direction was assured. Later, in 
2003, and speaking very much in priestly mode about the suffering and sacrifice 
the country had endured, he declared that "since America put out the fires of 
September llth, and mourned our dead, and went to war, history has taken a dif- 
ferent turn." By doing what was right and taking swift political and military action 
in a cause sanctioned by God, he had put history back on its proper course. 

Much the same logic lay behind the decision to wage a "preemptive" war 
against Iraq, the idea that short-lived suffering and tragedy were unavoidable but 
success would follow. Advancing freedom abroad, the president argued, requires 
that Americans maintain "security at home." At times, emphasis in his Speeches 
was upon the inevitable triumph of divine purpose; at other times, it was on the 
necessity of Americans showing responsibility to the world and to God by main- 
taining national security. Belief in the innocence and goodness of the United 
States vis-ä-vis the "axis of evil" — Iraq, North Korea, and Iran — justified a 
strong defense and at the same time meshed well with a millennial vision. These 
themes are obviously similar to those of President Reagan two decades earlier, 
radical Islamic terrorists having replaced the Communists as the evil-doers. 
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Bush's perspective breaks significantly with Clinton's on the nature of Amer- 
ican destiny as well, as Coles (2002: 419) makes clear. If Bush sees the United 
States at the heim of history and destined to prevail ultimately in its mission, 
Clinton offers a much more cautious, less arrogant, perspective. Speaking in 
1999, he had the following to say with regard to America's dominance in the 
world: 

Destiny . . . is what people make for themselves, with a decent respect for the legitimate 
interests and rights of others . . . [We] have to act responsibly, recognizing this unique and, 
if history is any guide, fleeting position the United States now enjoys of remarkable military, 
political, and economic, influence. 

Clinton interprets "destiny" as a product of a nation's own actions, as just 
or unjust, and therefore offers a prophetic commentary, whereas Bush sees him- 
self as the high priest presiding over a course of history evolving out of divine 
design. 



4. Theoretical reflection 

Looking at presidential rhetoric since the time of Reagan, what are we to make 
of it? Is this the rhetoric of the civil religion that Robert N. Bellah described? For 
Bellah, American civil religion affirmed a transcendent order expressed through 
myth, symbol, story, and practice that was capable, if not always of living up to 
its potential, of holding the nation to a higher moral principle. That is, it could 
critique the nation functioning in a prophetic, and not just a priestly, manner, the 
most cited example being Abraham Lincoln's creative use of religious language 
during the Civil War when he spoke of "an almost chosen people" (see Bellah, 
1967: 19). But the line between prophetic critique and the idolatrous worship of 
the nation itself is easily blurred. Bellah noted that the dangers of distortion are 
particularly acute and threatened to undermine American civil religion's power 
of critique, and particularly so when its myths, beliefs, and Symbols are mar- 
shaled to legitimate actions against other countries largely for selfish political and 
economic interests. He worried about "fundamentalist ossification," or religious 
language interpreted literally, and the likelihood of civil religious beliefs and 
myths becoming little more than a "cloak for petty interests and ugly passions" 
(1967: 18-19). We see much the same in the presidential rhetoric described here, 
in the absolutizing of American myths, or the tendency to turn these powerfully 
evocative and evaluative ideals into self-righteous justifications for the country's 
actions within the world. The country's religio-political rhetoric has taken on the 
appearance more of a religious nationalism than of a civil religion of the sort 
that Bellah portrayed. 

But the issue is complex and questions have long been raised about the very 
concept of an American civil religion. Several matters arising out of the analysis 
of myth and rhetoric examined here bear upon this larger debate. 

To begin with, we should keep in mind, as Phillip E. Hammond (2000: 133) 
points out, that civil religion is "a construct, not an objective thing." From a 
Durkheimian perspective, the constituent elements of a sacred symbolic Sys- 
tem are present within society, but how best to label this religious dimension is 
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much disputed. Constructions other than "civil religion" are applied to the same 
or similar realities within the United States — religion in general, civic piety, 
religion of the republic, the American Way of Life, political religion, religious 
nationalism, to cite the most prominent of them. These all capture some aspect 
of a historically complex religio-political culture in the United States, and each 
is more or less appropriate to the Situation in one historical period or another. 
Moreover, like the ever-changing configurations of a kaleidoscope, the narration 
of the country's myths, beliefs, Symbols, stories, and rituals has varied over time 
in tone and style, in response particularly to shifts in public opinion and political 
ideologies. 

We can go further and say that the social functions of this narration have 
differed as well: on occasion, a particular interpretation has fulfilled the collec- 
tive function of locating the country in a broadly defined transcendent order, 
combining both prophetic and priestly roles; yet on other occasions — and the 
present is certainly one of these — the breadth of a civil religious interpretation, 
even the grasp of what constitutes the "civil" aspects of such a belief System, is 
sacrificed in the interest of more narrowly defined national goals. If the Vietnam 
War was a "time of trial" for American civil religion, as Bellah argued in 1967, 
major developments since that time — the nation's enhanced religious plural- 
ism, conservative religious and political upsurge, the collapse of Communism, 
globalization and a changing world order, and most recently, confrontations with 
Islamic terrorism — have all helped to shatter anything approaching a cohesive 
and widely accepted set of civil religious beliefs, Symbols, narratives, and rituals 
within the country. The tone and style of national faith in this extended, rather 
unsettled, period has shifted, and at times quickly. 

Related, too, is the question whether Bellah's conception of civil religion 
itself reflected a "consensus" perspective emphasizing a particular style of Judeo- 
Christian normative culture that emerged in the mid-20th Century His vision 
was shaped by biblical Symbols and mythic themes resonating with an earlier 
Protestant establishment, but interpreted broadly to accommodate Catholics and 
Jews and in keeping with the reigning religio-political beliefs and values. Socio- 
logist Rhys H. Williams (1999: 175) correctly observes that "many versions 
of civil religion are forms of, or at least remnants of, Protestant — specifically 
Puritan — religious hegemony." Today's more conservative evangelical Christian, 
hegemonic-aspiring religious culture shares some of the same themes but gives 
them a more narrow and absolutist interpretation. But neither Bellah's culturally 
assimilated model nor today's highly populär construction is politically or ideo- 
logically free. Nor does his formulation adequately take into consideration the 
extent to which civil religious views in any historical period are contested. 

The American civil religious heritage might be thought of as a cultural 
resource out of which national faith, at any particular time, is forged through 
contested appropriations of particular myths, beliefs, Symbols, stories, and ritual 
practices. Its discursive elements are amorphous and multivalent and subject to 
the motives and manipulations of the interpreters vying with one another for 
acceptance in the public arena. Thus by approaching the construction of national 
religious meaning in this more open, competitive manner, we avoid the assump- 
tion of a singular, widely accepted, and historically normative Version, and call 
attention instead to its shifting qualities. 
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It is also helpful to distinguish between "public religion" and "civil religion." 
Whereas the latter concept conveys an image of a watered-down religious unity, 
the former sensitizes us to the fact that various religious constituencies seek to 
advance a collective story for the nation, that in a diverse society groups compete 
with one another in trying to establish a hegemonic Interpretation of God and 
country. Sociologist Robert Wuthnow (1988: 241-67), for example, argues that 
the United States is ideologically polarized in its vision of public faith between 
conservative and liberal constructions, each trying to make a persuasive case for 
its views. Since the 1970s especially, conservatives have succeeded in gaining 
sufficient influence and political power to implement their vision (not without 
internal struggles, of course) and, not surprisingly, they present their vision as 
a civil religion for the nation when in fact it is but one, though a strong religio- 
political ideology. 

Populär religious movements historically have sought to mobilize the public 
with hegemonic goals in mind; and today's special-purpose organizations repre- 
senting a wide ränge of religious and political ideologies engage in such efforts 
often with much success. The role of such groups today in mobilizing public 
constituencies should not be underestimated. Mounting broadly based appeals 
by means of mass mailings, media advertising, the Internet, and Political Action 
Committees, conservatives draw heavily on selected biblical texts and beliefs 
relating the nation to divine purpose, and easily re-imagine the Founding Fathers 
as faithful Christians, taking considerable liberty in their use of religious lan- 
guage and Symbols. They are highly skilled in forging legitimating myths for the 
nation which emphasize its freedom, style of democracy, and free enterprise. In 
effect, they put forth a sectarian religious perspective, describing it as "faith" now 
involved in a struggle with "non- faith" or "secularity" for the soul of the country; 
evangelicalism is presumed to be, or should be, the nation's "public faith." 

Other considerations, too, help to account for the success of these grass- 
roots movements. Over the past quarter-century, and owing in no small part to 
the skilled leadership of the special-purpose and para-church groups, symbolic 
resources have come to be recognized as highly significant, manipulative weap- 
ons in the culture wars. Public religious movements often play down the differ- 
ences separating many Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and even Buddhists, Hindus, 
and Muslims, emphasizing instead highly charged, unifying Symbols such as 
"family values" and "common values." Religious conservatives today skillfully 
expand their sphere of influence by gaining support from others who share their 
moral and lifestyle values, though not necessarily their specific religious views. 
Computerized profiles on hundred of thousands of Americans allow groups to 
target potentially similar-minded audiences on a scale that is unprecedented. No 
longer relying upon coalitions among groups for extending social and political 
influence, as was often the case in earlier times, this new technology allows for 
widespread, populär appeal to what are now openly called "values voters." 

Presidential personalities, values and scripted rhetoric are also critically impor- 
tant in a media age. The Clinton presidency, in the years between the two Bush 
administrations, makes the point. With this succession of presidents we witnessed 
noticeable shifts in national vision and narrative, illustrating how the discursive 
elements of the civil religious heritage can be selectively drawn upon to teil the 
story of the nation. Clinton's softer and more compassionate style demonstrated 
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that much depends on the "interpretive frame" a president brings to the office 
and how religious faith is envisioned and projected into the political process. In a 
country where, as political scientist Alan Wolfe (2000: 90) says, people "cannot 
make up their minds whether religion is primarily private, public, or some uneasy 
combination of the two," such ambiguity opens the way for presidents and other 
political and religious leaders with affable personalities and good oratory skills — 
Reagan and Clinton being two prominent examples — to galvanize public support 
around their own vision of the country, its values and its purpose. 

George W. Bush's connection with the public rests neither upon his excep- 
tional personality nor his oratorical skills. Rather, the president and his neocon- 
servative advisors were skillful in responding to, and legitimating, a grassroots 
movement of "public faith" blending religious and political goals. They capi- 
talized upon the evolving realignment of religion and politics that began with 
Reagan: in the early 1980s evangelical Christians were just beginning to switch 
political party loyalties from Democrat to Republican, but of late they have 
identified themselves as Republican in huge numbers (a 56 to 27 per cent margin 
according to a Pew Research Center survey in July 2003). For this and other 
reasons described above, Bush was able to position himself publicly as an evan- 
gelical Christian president in a way that neither Reagan nor Carter could do. 
A similar triumphal tone was evident in his inauguration in January 200 1 , when 
Americans across the country heard the new president's Methodist pastor from 
Texas close the benediction saying his was a "humble prayer in the name that's 
above all names, Jesus the Christ. Let all who agree say, Amen." The second 
inauguration in 2005 was more respectful of other faiths, though it still privi- 
leged the president's evangelical faith. On this occasion the same pastor closed 
the benediction saying, "respecting persons of all faiths, I humbly submit this 
prayer in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen." Such careful orchestration of rhetoric 
and Symbols for the purpose of infusing sectarian faith into a national ritual Sig- 
nals just how politicized American presidential inaugurations have become. 

No occupant of the White House in memory had so publicly meshed national 
political ideals with a personal, highly particularistic religious conviction as did 
this president. Even before announcing his candidacy for the presidency, he sup- 
posedly confided to fellow believers that he thought God wanted him to be presi- 
dent (Land, 2005). After becoming president, it is claimed that he viewed himself 
as "owing" God his Service and looked upon his re-election in 2004 as a sign 
that he was divinely appointed to carry on an aggressive foreign policy against 
radical Islamic terrorists (Hersh, 2005). "His rhetoric has come close to justify- 
ing United States policy in explicitly religious terms," writes former Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright (2006: 160). So close an affinity between the beliefs 
and actions of an American president with the presumed will of God — in effect, 
Claims of a divine plot of war played out on the global stage — is at best unset- 
tling to imagine, and at worst an arrogant instance of an absolutized millennial 
myth with potentially cataclysmic consequences. Commenting on the impact of 
Bush's faith on foreign policy, John B. Judis (2005: 61) writes: 

What sets this president off from some of his more illustrious predecessors is that in mak- 
ing foreign policy — a task that requires an empirical assessment of means and ends — he has 
been guided both by the objectives of Protestant millennialism and by the mentality it has 
spawned. That has made for some stirring oratory, but it has detracted from a clear under- 
standing of the challenges facing the United States. 
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When myths are absolutized, they are blinded to social realities and lose 
their power to critique. As Reinhold Niebuhr once observed, there is "the ironic 
tendency of virtues to turn into vices when too complacently relied upon" 
(1962: 133; see also Hughes, 2003: 5). Civil religious symbolism takes on the 
colors of its national environment, but should the latter overtake the former, the 
potency of the prophetic component within such religion is undermined. Critical 
in all its varied historic expressions is how the nation's defining myths are used: 
if these evoke national ideals in a manner unfettered by selfish interests, that 
most fundamental of American civil religious visions — unity amidst the plurality 
of faiths — is honored. It is this very vision, of course, that is now threatened, and 
which calls us as social scientists to re-imagine national faith as a more fluid, 
contested, and evolving symbolic construction. 
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